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THE QUESTION OF PROTECTION. 

President Andrew S. Draper, of the 
University of Illinois, lately gave before 
the Twentieth Century Club of Bos- 
ton an admirable address in favor of 
coéducation; but in the course of it he 
went out of his way to make an argument 
against the ballot for women, ‘This pas- 
sage stands out as a curious avuomaly in 
an otherwise sound and liberal discourse. 
There never was a more vivid illustration 
of how in some minds progressiveness and 
conservatism may lie side by side in 
streaks, like the fat and lean in bacon. 

President Draper says: ‘*The essence of 
government is protection. Voting, serv- 
ing in the Legislature, is sharing in gov- 
ernment. it is a burden, not aright. 
Man is the natural protector, the natural 
voter.”’ 

In every well-regulated family protec- 
tion is mutual. The man is the natural 
protector of his wife from burglars and 
violence; but, on the other hand, she pro- 
tects him’ from draughts, dirt, bad food, 
bores, microbes, and a host of annoyances, 
large and small. He protects the chil- 
dren from physical violence, in the rare 
cases where such protection is needed in 
a civilized land; but the mother is ex pect- 
ed to take most of the care of protecting 
their health avd defending them from 
moral and spiritual injury. 

Legislation is by no means limited to 
the merely protective function to which 
President Draper seems to confine it. And 
of the legislation that is actually protec- 
tive, only a small fraction is devoted to 
the army and police, the protection of so- 
ciety from downright physical violence. 
The great bulk of protective legislation is 
directed to the peaceable protection of 
society from injustice, dirt, disease, adul- 
terated food, child labor, and other evils, 
by means of intelligence,—which is com- 
mon to both sexes,—or else to its protec- 
tion from moral evils, against which wom- 
en are supposed to be the natural guar- 
dians of the community. It is the more 
inconsistent that women should be de- 
barred from all voice in choosing the law- 
makers, when so large a part of modern 
legislation has to do with matters belong- 
ing to women’s especial ‘‘sphere.’’ 

There is also the question of the ballot 
as a protection against unfair laws, Presi- 
dent Draper is probably not aware that in 
Massachusetts the suffragists have only 


just succeeded in getting the laws of in- 
heritance bet ween husband and wife equal- 
ized, after 55 years of effort, and that in 
many States they are still unequal. He 
doubtless does not know that there are 
only twelve out of the 45 States of the 
Union in which married mothers are equal 
guardians of their children with the 
fathers. He may not have heard that the 
city government of Toledo has decided to 
debar women from working as clerks or 
stenographers in the service of the city, 
because the places are wanted for voters, 
A vote has been compared to a life-pre- 
server. On nineteen occasions out of 
twenty a woman may have no need of it, 
but on the twentieth she may need it, and 
need it badly. Would President Draper 
argue that a woman ought not to be al- 
lowed to take a life-preserver to sea with 
her because a life-preserver is a protec 
tion, and protection devolves by nature 
upon the masculine sex? 


PRIVILEGE OR BURDEN? 


President Draper says, ‘‘Voting, serving 
in the Legislature, is a burden, tot a 
right.’’ Men have fought, bled and died 
to get a vote, and if any attempt were 
made to relieve President Draper of 
that *‘burden,’’ he would resist it as he 
would an attempt to relieve him of his 
watch and purse. So would other men. It 
is only when the proposal is made to grant 


the same privilege to women that some} 
men suddenly discover it to be no privi- 


lege at all, but merely a burden, 

As for the Legislature, few women have 
any wishto go there, and very few have 
thus far served as legislators in the en- 
franchised States. But when we see the 
great efforts that hundreds of men every 


year are making to get themselves elected | 
'and many of our readers could obtain a 


‘large number 
that they think it is no privilege to go | 8 — 


to the Legislature, it is hard to believe 


there 
It recalls the story of the smali girl who 


had found an apple and was preparing to | 


eat it, 


her that the apple was green, aad that if 
she ate it she would have the cholera and 
die. The child, in alarm, threw down the 
apple, which her brother at once picked 
upand proceeded todevour. She watched 
him with round eyes, and finally asked, 
‘*Won’t the cholera catch you, too?’ 


‘‘No,’’ answered the urchin calmly, with 
his mouth full. ‘It’s only after little 


girls. Boys dou’t have chclera.’’ 


A. Ss. 


TAXPAYERS’ SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifield, and a number of women taxpayers 
of Boston, Brookline, Natick, Sharon, 
Wellesley Hills, Northampton, Newton, 
Waltham, and other localities, have peti- 


Her brother ran up to her with a | 


face of horror and consternation, and told | 
largest enrolment 


tioned in their own behalf and for others 
that women who pay taxes may be au- 
thorized to vote in municipal elections 
iu the towns or cities in which they reside. 
A public hearing will be given to the pe- 
titioners next Tuesday, Jan. 27, by the 
Committee on Election Laws, in Room 
240 State House, at 10.30 A. M. All in- 
terested wiil do wellto attend the hearing 
and to go early, 


> eae 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will speak on 
‘*Perils of the Republic” at the next Fort- 
nightly of the Massachusetts W, S. A,, 
which will be held at 3 Park St., Tues- 
day, Jan. 27, at3 P.M. Light refresh- 
ments and a social hour will follow. 

Admission free to members; to others, 
15 cents, 

When Mrs. Livermore is to speak, there 
is always a crowded attendance; so those 
wishing to be sure of seats should come 
early. 


THE NATIONAL ENROLMENT. 


It was voted at the last National Suffrage 
Convention to ask the suffragists in all 
the States to collect the*signatures of be- 
lievers in this reform, in order to make a 
‘‘National Enrolment.’? This work has 
been going on during the year in many 
different parts of the country. Massachu- 
setts does not want to make a poorer 
showing at New Orleans than other States; 
and it is urgently asked that during the 
few weeks remaining, every Massachu- 
setts sutfragist should circulate the little 
yellow enrolment cards, and get as many 
names as possibie. There is no one who 
cannot obtain at least a few signatures, 


little trouble. The 
statement that the 


with 


card bears a simple 


signer believes in equal suffrage. The 
names «f members of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation are not desired, as they are en- 


rolled already; but we want to get the 
possible of believers 
outside the Association. If evervone will 
help and dv a little, Massachusetts will 
take her place at New Orleans among the 


_States.in the front rank, as we all wish 


her to do. 


Are you laying all your plans to attend 
the National Convention in New Orleans? 


Governor Aycock of North Carolina, in 
his message to the Legislature, recom- 
mends a law forbidding child labor under 
the age of twelve years. 


The series of short answers to the com- 
mon objections to equal suffrage, pub- 
lished in the WomMAN’s CoLuMN of Jan. 
10, has led toa call for an extra edition, 
and It may be ordered from this office at 50 
cents per hundred, 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
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DR. HARRIS ON CO-EDUCATION. 

The friends of coéducation will find 
great encouragement in the report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
which devotes 100 pages to this subject. 
It has never before been so cumprehen- 
sively treated, pro and con, and the sum- 
ming up shows that the policy of c éduca- 
tion has practically swept the country. In 
the grades below the high school, boys 
and girls are educated together every- 
where, except in a few isolated cases. 
This is true, also, of at least 98 per cent. 
of the high schools (the exceptions being 
found in a few of the cities in the extreme 
East), and these enroll 93.6 per cent. of 
all the pupils in high schools. The pub- 
lic schools enroll 91 per cent. of the chil- 
dren and youth of the entire country, 15,- 
840,000. The other 9 per cent. attend 
private schools, and of these 56.7 per cent. 
are coéducational, so it can easily be seen 
to what infinitesimal proportions separate 
education has been reduced. 

The statistics show, also, that the num- 
ber of coéducational colleges and univer- 
sities is steadily increasing. Starting 
witb Oberlin College, Ohio, in 1833, the 
policy of educating the sexes together 
had been adopted in 1880 by 51.3 per cent., 
or over one-half of all the colleges and 
universities. In 1900 the number had 
risen to 71.6 per cent., including 30 State 
universities and 14 private universities of 
high order. While this represents literal- 
ly the progress of 67 years, it is practically 
the advance of less than 35 years. The 
general founding of State universities 
dates from the Land Grant Act of 1862, 
appropriating about 10,000,000 acres for 
—their endowment; but little advantage 
was taken of this until after the Civil 
War. In the Western States these univer- 
sities were coéducationa] from the begin- 
ning, and private colleges and the great 
new institutions since established have 
been obliged to recognize the spirit of 
coéducation. 

Dr. Harris calls attention to ‘‘the dearth 
of scholarship and fellowship funds avail- 
able for women,’’ and says: ‘Experience 
has abundantly proven that without such 
aid many of the most promising students 
among young men would never be able to 
push their studies beyond a very elemen- 
tary stage. This is equally true with re- 
gard to women students. During the last 
decade, the funds available for the latter 
have been considerably increased, but 
they still remain relatively much inferior 
to those allotted to men.’?’ Women of 
wealth and women’s societies should bear 
this fact in mind, when establishing schol- 
arships, and provide for their own sex, 
who havé been so long ignored and neg- 
lected. 

About seventy pages of this report are 
devoted to testimony from the most dis- 
tinguished educators of the United States 
on the experiment of coéducation, and the 
conclusion is drawn that ‘its general 
tenor shows that wherever coéducation 
has been tried, the apprehensions respect. 
ing its effects have been dispelled.’’ A 
letter is given from President Jordan in 
regard to the limiting of the number of 
girls in the Stanford University to 500. 
He states that at the beginning Mr. Stan- 
ford was opposed to the admission of 


women at all, not because they were wom- 
en, but because he was afraid they would 
detract from the specialized and technical 
aims of the institution. The demands of 
women are more distinctively on the lines 
of general culture, and he was desirous 
that the courses for this purpose should 
be subordinated to the higher and more 
specialized work, Mrs. Stanford insisted 
that women should be admitted, but 
agreed that if ever the number so in- 
creased as to affect the character of the 
University, she would consent to its lim- 
itation. This point was reached within 
the first ten years, and therefore the limit 
was fixed at 500. Dr. Jordan emphasizes 
the fact that this rule applies only to the 
entering class of young women, and will 
not debar any from post-graduate work. 
He says: “The whole matter has no sig- 
nificance whatever in relation to the pres- 
ent criticisms on coéducation.”’ 

It is a satisfaction to be assured of this, 
and yet the fact remains that no other 
large institution has found it necessary to 
make any such restriction. The Univer- 
sity of California, whose standards of 
scholarship are at least equal to those of 
Stanford, puts no limit on the admission 
of women, and since the latter has done 
so, the number of men entering the for- 
mer has been much larger than the num- 
ber entering Stanford. This is not for 
financial reasons, as the expenses of a 
course are about the same in each institu- 
tion. The University of California has 
now twice as many students as Stanford, 
and 46 per cent. of them are women. 
Michigan University, whose standards 
have been continually raised, and are as 
high as any in the country, has nearly 
1,000 women students; the University of 
Minnesota has between 600 and 700, and a 
number of universities have 500. Stanford 
could have attained the. desired object 
just as well by providing that women 
should never constitute more than one 
half or one-third the whole number of 
students, but to fix arbitrarily upon so 
small a limit narrows in a marked degree 
the coéducational feature of the institu- 
tion. 

This pamphlet includes also a report 
made in February, 1902, by Dr. W. R. 
Harper, whose apparently somewhat in- 
volved ideas on coéducation are consider- 
ably cleared up by the recent action of 
Chicago University. He avows himself a 
strong believer in coéducation, which peo- 
ple have been constrained to doubt, but 
he has a good deal to say about ‘‘the life 
which is peculiarly woman’s”’ and ‘‘the 
life which is peculiarly man’s,’’ “larger 
elective privileges on the part of each as 
to the extent to which they shall or shall 
not mingle with each other,”’ ‘‘the feeling 
of corporate existence in the institution,”’ 
etc. At that time he was able to formu- 
late the proposition that *‘they should not 
take physical exercise together in the 
gymnasium,’’ and “should not occupy the 
same halls or dormitories.’’ Since then 
he has reached the conclusion that they 
should not recite in the same classes. It 
will require only a little more evolution 
of this great mind to shut them out of the 
libraries and laboratories. 

With but few exceptions, however, the 
entire testimony contained in these sev- 
enty pages is strongly in favor of coéduca- 


tion without any discrimination. A little 
objection to it in high schools comes from 
Boston, some from Atlanta and Birming- 
ham, and also from San Francisco, and, 
strange as it may seem, a protest against 
it from a district superintendent in Den- 
ver, Aaron Gove, who does not object so 
much to “the assembling of both sexes 
under the same roof,’’ but he would only 
allow the girls to remain until noon, and 
would require them to take six instead of 
four years for the course. In this way 
‘‘they would not be discomfited by being 
distanced by the boys, and would even 
reach them in mental intellectual train- 
ing’’! 

Among the other valuable statistics are 
tables showing the school suffrage pos- 
sessed by women and the school offices 
they may hold, and the following conclu- 
sions are drawn: ‘‘We catch a glimpse 
here of the underlying conviction which 
has given rise to this whole movement. 
It begins with a recognition of woman’s 
right, as a natural guardian of her chil- 
dren, to exercise her judgment in regard 
to their education, and ends with the de- 
mand for her service as a public expedi- 
ency. In afew States women are eligible 
to school offices other than those included 
in the suffrage accordedthem. These are 
filled by appointment, by school boards, 
or by vote ata general election in which 
women cannot participate. This reminds 
us that, while there is a strong disposition 
to separate the educational from other 
civil affairs, the end has not been com- 
pletely attained. Thus, questions of school 
tax and school appropriations cannot al- 
ways be managed apart from financial 
matters in general.’’ It is well known 
that Commissioner Harris is an advocate 
of the full franchise for women, recogniz- 
ing, doubtless, the absurdity of drawing a 
hard and fast line between the subjects in 
which women should be allowed to have 
a voice and those from which they should 
be rigidly debarred, and realizing also the 
interdependence of every branch of the 
local government on every other branch, 
and that of the national on the State and 
municipal, and vice versa. In other 
words, @ woman with a fragmentary suf- 
frage is as helpless as a bird with one 
wing. 

The number of women serving as dis- 
trict school officers is com paratively large, 
and women county superintendents are 
increasing. The only eighteen States from 
which a report could be obtained showed 
an increase from 152 to 245 in nine years. 
In Colorado and Idaho women are, and 
have been for years, at the head of the — 
public school system.—Mrs. Ida H. Har- 
per, in New York Sun. 


GERMAN NOTES. 

There are 495 women studying at the 
University of Berlin this winter. 

The Ortskrankenkasse of Berlin has ap- 
pointed three women physicians, Dr. 
Klausner, Dr. von der Leyen, and Dr. 
Wigodezinski, All received their profes- 
sional training at German universities. 
The Ortokrankenkasse is a kind of insur- 
ance company against illness; but itis a 
municipal institution, required by the 
law. Teachers, salespeople, and all em- 
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ployees whose salary is below a certain 
* sum, are entitled to join it. The contri- 
butions vary according to the amount of 
the salaries; one-third must be paid by 
the employer, two-thirds by the em 
ployee. The members receive medical 
attendance, medicine, and a bed at the 
hospital free. In some cases they receive 
‘*Krankengeld,”’ a specified sum per week 
as long as their salaries are stopped on 
account of their illness. The appoint- 
ment of women physicians is a great bles- 
sing to the thousands of wage-earning 
women in the ‘‘Kasse,’’ because the free 
medical attendance, of course, is only by 
the physicians of the ‘‘Kasse,”’ who receive 
a fixed salary from the institution. 


GEORGIA NOTES. 


When it is considered that there exist 
only two suffrage organizations in this 
State, a local in Atlanta and a State organ- 
ization, made up of the local and a few 
scattered suffragists in other cities, the 
agitation and work for equal rights done 
by these clubs is well worthy of notice. 
Even in Georgia, the right of woman 
to the ballot is often subject for debate at 
school commencements and special college 
exercises; and in these cases, the Super- 
intendent of Press Work sends out all the 
literature that could possibly be required. 
A special lot of suffrage pamphlets bas 
been issued for this work, expressing the 
opinions of such prominent Georgians as 
Congressman Wm. H. Fleming, Hon. Wal- 
ter B. Hill, Chancellor of the State Uni- 
versity, Will N. Harben, the popular nov- 
elist, Representative Martin Calvin, and 
others, in favor of woman suffrage. 

In Atlanta, in the summer of 1902, when 
tle charter was being revised, the suffra- 
gists obtained a hearing before Mayor 
Mims, who personally favors woman suf- 
frage, and asked for municipal suffrage. 
The members of the Committee on Char- 
ter Revision expressed themselves as 
agreeably surprised that “tthe women 
were sane and talked sense.’’ We did not 
get municipal suffrage, but we accom- 
plished much in the way of advertising 
and education. 

There is now in contemplation a bond 
issue amounting to $800,000 for sanitary 
improvements for the city of Atlanta. 
The suffragists have entered a protest, 
asking that the tax-paying women be 
allowed to vote on this issue. The news- 
papers were uniformly gracious in han- 
dling this protest, and there were several 
voluntary interviews from prominent city 
officials who favored giving the tax-paying 
women the vote on this issue. Of course, 
it is too late, the Legislature having ad- 
journed, to pass a bill giving us the vote 
on this particular appropriation, but we 
have swept away barriers of ignorance 
and prejudice that might hinder us in the 
future, An effort will be made a little 
later to have women made honorary mem- 
bers of the various departments that con- 
duct our municipal affairs. 

MAMIE FOLSOM WYNNE, 


Mrs. SquieRs, wife of the American 
minister to Cuba, is trying to organize a 
society for prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. 


THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 
2008 AMERICAN TRACT Society BuILDING, New York, JAN. 16, 1903. 

Dear Suffrage Friends: The approaching Convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in New Orleans from March 19 to 25, in- 
clusive. I am writing this letter to urge all readers of the CoLumn to bring what- 
ever personal influence they may have, to bear upon friends going South for the win- 
ter and spring months, to make New Orleans and vicinity their headquarters, and to 
attend in person the Convention when it assembles in March. 

New Orleans equals in climate any of our Southern States, and adds to this the 
charm of a cosmopolitanism which gives it a unique position among the cities of the 
United States. Mardi Gras, which completes a week of carnival gaiety, falls this 
year on Feb. 25, and Americans who can afford to do so should not miss this oppor- 
tunity to see the finest spectacular street pageants and balls that the world knows. 
The French Opera, which enters so largely into social life of the city, is reported 
this year to have an unusually good troupe. These special features, added to the at- 
tractions of a first-class city, make a splendid winter resort for travellers in search of 
milder climates and still wishing to enjoy the diversions of city life. 

Within two or three hours’ travel from New Orleans are the Gulf resorts, attrac- 
tive to visitors in need of the bracing effect of salt air with the added diversions of 
good fishing and sailing; on the other hand the Pine Woods of St. Tammany’s Parish, 
twenty miles across Lake Pontchartrain, and of which Covington is the main resort, 
offer, from their location in what is known as the ozone belt, health-giving qualities 
second to none in the United States. 

To our suffrage friends I would say that New Orleans is largely the centre from 
which public opinion is formed for the Southwest, due to her press being largely. its 
reading medium. A Convention which in numbers and personnel should fail to give 
@ proper estimate of the influence of our Association will have a contrary effect from 
that which we desire to produce; and to the individual loyalty of our members and 
sympathizers I appeal for a large and representative attendance. 

A rate of one and one-third fare has been secured from the railroads, and local 
pressure has been brought to bear to influence the railroads in the Southern country 
to give a one-fare rate over their lines, in order not only to benefit visitors from dis- 
tant points, but to rally our Southern suffragists, and perfect organization in the 
Southern States. I hope within the next few weeks to give a list of hotels and board- 
ing-houses, with rates. 

One of the most disappointing aspects for workers in the suffrage movement has 
been the failure of the mass of women to recognize their debt to the cause which has 
brought to them social, industrial and educational privileges, with their accompanying 
benefits. In happy contrast to this spirit is the following extract from a letter re- 
ceived from a California woman. If onetenth of our women in simple membership | 
would show this spirit of gratitude, how empty would be the accusation of both friend 
and foe to-day that our movement is too much of a minority movement to gain rec- 
ognition for the truth of its principles! 

‘‘Will you kindly inform me where to s6nd $50 that I may become a life member 
of the Woman Suffrage Association? I am under the impression that that sum will 
make me one. For years I have been a teacher in a San Francisco High School, 
drawing the same salary as the men in that and other San Francisco High Schools 
who occupied corresponding positions, and I feel I owe a higher salary to the woman 
suffragists indirectly, since, but for their work, all women would be working for much 
smaHer salaries and wages than weare. The least I should do is to give my mite 
towards supporting the National organization.”’ 

The printing of a second issue of suffrage stamps without the cost necessary in the 
first issue for design and die enables us to offer them at the following rates: 

100 for 30 cents 

50 for 15 cents 

25 for 10 cents. 
Suffragists are requested to use them in all private correspondence. It is a method 
of propaganda which every one of us can put into effect, bearing in mind that its 
purpose is to provoke inquiry, inquiry leading to investigation, and siete meaien 
almost invariably meaning conversion. 
Cordially and fraternally yours, 

KaTE M. GORDON, Nat. Cor. Sec. 


RAILROAD RATES TO NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


so that | may obtain some idea of the num- 
ber. Otherwise it is impossible to secure e 
definite rate for them. The excursions apply 
to visitors as well as delegates. If the friends 
of any readers would like to consider these 
trips, please call their attention to this notice, 
and let me have their names at once. 
Mary G. Hay, 
Secretary Railroad Rates, N. A. W.S. A., 
2008 Amer. Tract Soc. Bldg , New York City. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speak + 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. SuHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. ANTHONY. For sale at WOMAN’S 


The railroads have granted a rate of a fare 
and one-third, plus twenty-five cents, for the 
Convention in New Orleans, March 19th to 
25th, inclusive. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association 
will extend the time limit to the lastof April 
on the tickets of those who wish totake in 
a side trip to Mexico City or to California. 

I cannot now state the exact expense of 
the trip to Mexico City or to California; it 
will depend largely upon the number taking © 
the trip. I wish all who read this notice 
and have any thought of taking either of | 
these trips in connection with the New Or-— 


JOURNAL Oftice, 3 Park St.. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


Boston, Mass. 
| eans Convention, would write to me at once, | 
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MRS. WIDDRINGTON ON “INDIRECT IN- 
FLUENCE.” 


Mrs. Percy Widdrington, at the recent 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A., discussed the question whether, in 
the exertion of women’s influence upon 
public affairs, direct or indirect methods 
are best. 

Mrs. Widdrington drew a forcible con- 
trast between the direct influence of the 
one thousand women who are now serving 
on boards of Poor Law Guardians in Eng- 
land, and the indirect influence of women 
in the British War Office. She said: 
“Where women’s influence is indirect, it 
is exerted through their sex, not through 
their humanity. The women Poor Law 
Guardians have been elected by the votes 
of men and women, in an open and 
straightforward way. The influence that 
they have on the boards is in virtue of 
their humanity, and it has been almost in- 
variably for good. It is an influence hu- 
mane, educative, wise, and economical. 
The women Guardians are everywhere 
honored. 

“Contrast with this the ‘petticoat influ- 
ence’ in the War Office. The War Office 
is more abused, and deserves it more, 
than any other department of the British 
Government. It is denounced by Tories 
and Liberals alike, because it is always 
putting the worst people into positions, 
and is full of every sort of jobbery. It is 
here that ‘petticoat government’ is strong- 
est. An army man said, ‘When Lord 
Kitchener promotes a man, we know it is 
because he deserves it; but when Lord 
Roberts does it, we know it is because 
Lady Roberts has told him to, and he 
has to.’ 

“There is no such thing as keeping 
women out of politics if they are deter-, 
mined to go in—not even in Turkey. The 
only question is, Shall their influence be 
open, honorable, direct. and for good; or 
shall it be indirect, secret, irresponsible, — 
at least occasionally bad, and sometimes 
disgraceful? Shall women come into pub- 
lic affairs by creeping up the back stairs, 
or shall they enter by the front door?”’ 


PRICES OF FOOD IN INDIA. 


To-day a Hindoo thirty years old must 
pay for the wheat eaten by his family 50 
per cent. more than his father paid, 150 
per cent. more than his grandfather, and 
170 per cent. more than his great grand- 
father. For barley he must pay 75 per 
cent. more than his father, 450 per cent. 
more than his grandfather, and 500 per 
cent. more than his great grandfather. 
For millet he must pay 10 per cent. more 
than his father, and 875 per cent. more 
than his grandfather and great grand- 
father. 

Between the years 1891 and 1900, 22,- 
000,000 persons in India died of starvation 
and the diseases resulting from want. 

Is there not need that the more tender- 
hearted and humane half of the human 
family should be more fully represented 
in the management of public affairs? 

Equal suffrage is not going to cure all 
ills, nor be a complete preventive of fam- 
ines. But there is no doubt that the wish 
to protect the weak from suffering is 
stronger in women than in men—perhaps 


owing to the long development of the ma- 
ternal instinct. And this wish is apt to 
be strongest in the most able women. 
Hannah More, the most distinguished lit- 
erary woman of her day in England, said 
that she would rather have lowered the 
price of bread one penny than have writ- 
ten Homer’s Iliad. Encourage women by 
the possession of the ballot to study public 
questions, and to feel a responsibility for 
the way public business is managed; and 
you will not only increase the number of 
intelligent minds studying the problem of 
how to prevent these frightful famines, 
but when a feasible way is found, you 
will have a powerful body of public opin- 
ion, armed with votes, ready to bring 
pressure to bear on governments to have 
the remedy applied.— Woman’s Journal. 


GOVERNOR OF DELAWARE RECOMMENDS 
CO-EDUCATION. 


Governor Hunn of Delaware, in his 
message to the Legislature, recommends 
the renewal of the appropriation to Dela- 
ware College. 

Speaking of a sentiment for advanced 
education for the young of both sexes, he 
suggests that the doors of Delaware Col- 
iege be opened to young women, or at 
least that a normal school course be es- 
tablished there. ‘*The time is coming,”’ 
says the Governor, ‘‘when the participa- 
tion of women in all our civil affairs will 
be voluntarily sought, as an infusion of 
indispensably new elements into our citi- 
zenship.’’ 


TAXPAYERS’ SUFFRAGE. 

From one of the States where a bill is 
pending to give municipal suffrage to 
women taxpayers, a tax-paying woman 
writes: 

The delegates to the Legislature from 
my county ask, *‘Would not a man with 
property be tempted to put part of it in 
his wife’s name in order to make her a 
voter, and would not this give him an un- 
fair advantage over his neighbor who has 
no wife, or has no property that he could 
transfer to her???’ How would you answer 
this objection? 

It is looked upon as a good thing for a 
man to put part of his property in his 
wife’s name, when he does not do it to 
cheat his creditors. It makes the family 
more secure against the vicissitudes of 
fortune. The fact that men might be led 
to take such action is claimed by the ad- 
vocates of the bill as one of its advan- 
tages. 

The objection that it would give a mar- 
ried man an unfair preponderance over a 
bachelor overlooks the fact that the object 
of taking a vote is to get at the wish of 
the majority; hence a married man and 
his wife ought to count for more than an 
unmarried man alone. In other words, 
the opinion of two persons ought to count 
for more than the opinion of one. 

The objection that it would give the 
man (or rather the woman) with property 
an advantage over the one with no prop- 
erty is more plausible; but if the tax-pay- 
ing women exercise their municipal vote 
with bonesty and good sense, as we ex- 
pect, it will help to break down the preju- 
dice against woman suffrage in general, 
and will hasten the day when the full bal- 


lot will be granted to women upon the . 
same terms as men. Meanwhile, it will be 
a great thing to have the feminine point 
of view represented, even by a compara- 
tively small body of women. Where one 
question comes up in politics upon which 
women of property and women of no 
property think differently, a dozen come 
up on which almost all unperverted wom- 
en think pretty much alike. When it 
comes to certain questions of human in- 
terest, as Rudyard Kipling says, 


‘The Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins.”’ 


And it is on such questions that the 


women’s vote may be expected to be of 
especial value. A. 8. B. 


KANSAS GRANGE FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


The following resolution favoring wom- 
an suffrage has been passed by the Kansas 
State Grange, by a very large majority: 


Whereas, The Order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry is the first organization to recog- 
nize the equality of women, and 

Whereas, The National Grange in its 
last annual session declared for the en- 
franchisement of women, and 

Whereas, We feel that each State should 
further the action of the National Grange 
by hearty coéperation, therefore be it 3 

Resolved: That the Kansas State Grange, 
of 1902, respectfully petition the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Kansas of 1901—1903 
to support the bill which will be present- 
ed to said Legislature, giving to women 
the right to vote for President of the 
United States in 1904. 
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Sample copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 


“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bet- 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary 4. 
Livermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information dy agree what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It is 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”’—Julia Ward Howe. 


The “National Column” in the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 
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